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devoted to a single aim than the knights and nobles who
followed the banner of the Swabian Csesars. Its allegiance
was undivided; it comprehended the principles for which
it fought: they trembled at even while they resisted the
spiritual power.

Both sprang from what might be called the accident of
name. The power of the great Latin patriarchate was a
Form: the ghost, it has been said, of the older Empire,
favoured in its growth by circumstances, but really vital
because capable of wonderful adaptation to the character
and wants of the time. So too, though far less perfectly,
was the Empire. Its Form was the tradition of the uni-
versal rule of Rome; it met the needs of successive
centuries by civilizing barbarous peoples, by maintaining
unity in confusion and disorganization, by controlling
brute violence through the sanctions of a higher power,
by being made the keystone of a gigantic feudal arch, by
assuming in its old age the presidency of a European
confederation. And the history of both, as it shews the
power of ancient names and forms, shews also within
what limits such a perpetuation is possible, and how it
sometimes deceives men, by preserving the shadow while
it loses the substance. This perpetuation itself, what is
it but the expression of the belief of mankind, a belief
incessantly corrected yet never weakened, that their old
institutions do and may continue to subsist unchanged,
that what has served their fathers will do well enough for
them, that it is possible to make a system perfect and
abide in it for ever? Of all political instincts this is
perhaps the strongest; often useful, often grossly abused,
but never so natural and so fitting as when it leads men
who feel themselves inferior to their predecessors, to save
what they can from the wreck of a civilization higher than
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